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Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


The Bureau is organized geographically with a Country Mar- 
keting Manager responsible for a country or group of coun- 
tries as listed below. Assistance or information about market- 
ing in these countries may be obtained by dialing these key 


peopie directly: 202-967 plus the given extension. 


Area 


Africa 
West and Central Africa 
East and South Africa 
Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic countries 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 
Far East 
Australia and New Zealand 
East and South Asia 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 
Latin America 
Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 
Mexico, Central America, and Panama 
Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Extension 


3865 
4927 


4504 
5228 
3944 
3848 
2795 
4421 


3646 
5401 
2425 
2522 


5427 
2314 


2995 


Special units within the Department of Commerce have been 
created to deal with particular marketing situations: 


Commerce Action Group for the Near East 


North Africa 


Near East 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 


Iran, Israel, Egypt 
Bureau of East-West Trade 
Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 





Values in Millions US$ Approximate exchange rates: 

unless otherwise specified 1973 US$1 equals G$2.10, 
1974 US$1 equals G$2.20 
1975 US$1 equals G$2.30 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


* Change 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 1973 1974 1975 1974 to 1975 
GDP at Factor Cost 273.8 386.4 460.8 +19.2 
Factor Payments Abroa ‘ : : - 4. 
GNP at Factor Cost 200.7 386.2 443.4 +14.8 
GNP at Current Prices cee pare Nm Nee 415.2 471.1 ¥ 5 
Population (000) 
Per Capita GNP at Current Prices ont Mien 1S EE ae ae ees ee 3406 6 582. 3 10 - 
Production at Factor Cost: 1/ 1/ 

Sugar 31.4 106.8 144.3 +35.1 

Bauxite 39.9 SE-U 57.2 +12.2 

Rice i 16.6 IS.o +iu. 


MONEY SUPPLY, CREDIT, AND PRICES 


Specie §& Demand Deposits 46.3 50.9 68.5 +34.6 
Time §& Savings Deposits 82.6 86 ee 99.1 +14.2 
Interest Rates (%) 

Central Bank 6.5 6. 

Commercial Pri i : . 5 7 

Commercial pcan 
Urban Consumer Price Index (End of Year) 

1970 = 100 units 122.2 140.7 148.4 + §.5 
Public Debt: 

External Long Term 162.8 183.9 242.0 

External Debt Payment 

(percentage of exports) 745 cao 4.2 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Merchandise Imports (cif) 177.4 256.0 350.6 +37.0 
Merchandise Exports (fob) . Zi +35: 

Trade Balance -40. + 
Balance on Current Account -54.8 < Fae -10.0 
Balance on Capital Account +27.0 730. 2 +63.0 
Net Foreign Reserves (end of year) 18.8 44.4 87.0 495.9 
Exports to U.S. (fob) 28.7 67.5 81.0 +20 .0 
Imports from U.S. (ci ‘ : ‘ + 


f) 43.0 66.3 103.0 55.4 
U.S. Share of Import Market (%) 24.0 25.9 29.4 


1 includes sugar levy taken as direct tax 





SUMMARY 


The economy of Guyana remains dependent upon the country's 
production and export of sugar and bauxite. In 1975 both 
these commodities reached record levels in terms of export 
earnings, although total sugar production declined from 
the previous year. The central government as a result of 
the foreign exchange influx spent heavily on capital goods 
imports as well as for its current account. 


Aside from rice, which in 1975 turned out to be the largest 
harvest yet, traditional agricultural output gained only 
slightly. Minor manufactures also remained stagnant, while 
timber production and shrimp exports lagged. Guyana's 
"socialist thrust" has produced disincentives for the 
diminishing private sector, which was never particularly 
vibrant in the realm of industry and manufacturing. 


Public investment, however, soared in such areas as road 
building, fishing, electrical power, bauxite mining, and 

in the infrastructure attendant to Guyana's new para-military 
youth training corps (National Service). 


The past twelve months have been marked by the virtual take- 
over by the government of all import-oriented business, as 
well as the country's largest remaining expatriate company - 
Bookers. U.S. firms interested in doing business in Guyana 
will soon be dealing almost exclusively with one government 
agency or another, although Guyana's economy is not yet as 
strictly socialist as those of Eastern Europe. As the 
economy changes hands from private to public, foreign 
businessmen should expect to experience delays resulting 
from reorganization and personnel changes. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Expansion in 1975 Due to Sugar Levy 


With strong prices for sugar and calcined bauxite most of 
1975, Guyana was able to record a merchandis trade surplus. 
This resulted despite relatively heavy imports of expensive 
capital goods. Although two serious strikes in the sugar 
industry lowered production by at least 50,000 long tons, 
high prices for the commodity brought even greater earnings 
in current dollars than in 1974. The telling effect of 
sugar in Guyana's economy can be seen in its relationship 
within the country's GDP. Although 1975 was Guyana's best 
year yet for calcined bauxite and rice production, this was 
not enough to offset the cost of the decline in sugar output, 
and as a consequence, measured in constant (1972) dollars, 
Guyana's GDP fell slightly in 1975. 


If one were to single out the most important factor in Guyana's 
GDP growth (current dollars) in 1975, it would have to be the 
government levy on sugar export earnings. This amounted to 
some $100 million and accounted for 16 of the 19 percent gross 


increase in GDP. The levy also had the effect of a confiscatory 
tax upon what was formerly the country's largest private sugar 
company (Bookers). With the drop in world sugar prices in 

1975, Bookers could not remain solvent and sold out to the 
Guyana Government in early 1976. 


It will remain a priority task for the newly-nationalized 
sugar industry to continually increase the amount of land 
under sugar cane cultivation, since the output of sugar per 
acre has suffered a downward trend over the past twenty years. 
World sugar prices have dropped steadily from their 1974 all- 
time high levels. Guyana, also a member of the recently- 
formed organization of Latin American and Caribbean sugar 
exporting countries (Geplacea) and of the International 
Bauxite Association (IBA), is naturally interested in 
obtaining high prices for its two principal commodities 

and has openly stated that it favors some type of administered 
price system rather than the free market concept. 


Bauxite production, particularly calcined bauxite, the type 
usedin the refractories industry, is together with sugar 
responsible for some eighty percent of Guyana's export earnings. 
The government, which owns both of the country's two bauxite 
mining companies, has fostered heavy capital investment in 
plant expansion and modernization of equipment. Orders for 





calcined bauxite in 1975 exceeded Guyana's capacity to 
supply. The larger of the two companies (GUYBAU) inaugurated 
a new calcining kiln in mid-1976. Its full effect in 
increasing production will probably not be seen until 1977. 


Other minor exports remained at about the same level as 1974. 
The shrimp catch was down, and timber exports, although of 
higher value than the previaus year, did not keep up with 
demand. Guyana has been a significant supplier to the U.S. 
of tropical fish. This export, however, was recently banned 
by the Government of Guyana for an indefinite period, as 

was the export of several types of wild animals which are 
popular as pets. 


Some Regression Likely in 1976 


With sugar prices down and production so far this year below 
expectations, the economy will probably suffer a slight 

decline. This is compounded by the near failure of the country's 
so-called spring rice crop, and lower levels of bauxite pro- 
duction. On the expenditures side, current costs have risen 

in the public sector as capital equipment purchased in 1975 

is being employed. The government's expenditures for capital 
goods will most likely be considerably lower than budgeted, 

as was characteristic of the pre-1974 period. 


Fixed capital formation, which rose sharply in 1975 due to 
investment by the government of sugar levy funds and of 
borrowed money, should decrease slightly this year. The 
private contribution to new investment has steadily declined 

in absolute terms as the government increased the anti- 
Capitalist rhetoric associated with its socialist thrust, (this 
excludes government-owned corporations from the private sector) 
and this year will probably constitute no more than a quarter 
of total capital formation. 


At mid-1976, Guyana's foreign reserves have decreased by some 
fifty percent of the record high level at the end of 1975. 

A further drop is anticipated, the extent depending upon the 
autumn sugar crop, and recovery of bauxite production. All 
three of Guyana's mainstay products - sugar, bauxite, and 
rice - were adversely affected by an unusually long and heavy 
period of rain. 


Despite the prospects for a fair to poor economic performance 
this year, Guyana is likely to meet all its debt obligations. 
Its past record in this regard has been quite good. This year 
the country's debt service ratio (as a percentage of exports) 
should increase to the level of 7 to 10 percent. Total public 
= to foreign lenders stood at $240 million at the end 
of 1975. 





While production and hence export earnings have slackened, 
expenditures for infrastructure and social overhead continue 
apace. As Guyana moves closer to a completely socialist 
economy, greater attention is paid to investments which have 
the potential for opening up the country's interior. One 
effect of the nationalization of private businesses and the 
establishment of new government-owned entities: is job 
creation. While not necessarily efficient from a production 
standpoint, this policy has reduced unemployment. Perhaps 
the most important factor contributing to employment of 
human resources is the para-military National Service in 
which several thousand young people, many of whom would 
otherwise be-unemployed, are now. training, it is hoped, for 
jobs in agricultural cooperatives, the army, police or 
government corporations. 


The flight of skilled persons for political and economic 
reasons poses an apparently increasing problem for Guyana's 
development. With the economy undergoing such a drastic 
change, such emigration has left many new government-owned 
companies seriously short of technical and managerial 
personnel. On the other hand, some recently established 
small industries (electronics equipment assembly, wood 
working, fish processing, and brick manufacture) are in them- 
selves skill-development institutions. 


Development Plan 


Guyana's Development Plan centers around existing industry 
and agriculture. The most ambitious aspect of the Plan is 
the Upper Mazaruni River hydroelectric project, and the 
concomitant construction of a large aluminum smelter. Thus 
far, work is underway on a road, about 180 miles long, to the 
hydro site. The United States, United Kingdom, German 
Democratic Republic, and India have been supplying the bulk 
of equipment being used in the Mazaruni road project. A 
Swedish engineering firm is carrying out surveys in the 

area of the future reservoir and dam site. The initial 
scheme was drawn up by a Yugoslav firm (Energoprojekt). 
Alternative proposals for development of hydroelectricity 

in other areas of the country have been set forth in a study 
prepared by the UNDP. 


Agriculture continues to be given a high priority. Although 
experiments with non-traditional crops have so far been 
unsuccessful, the drive to produce exotic varieties will 
continue. Among the current initiatives are projects to 
determine the arability of Guyana's middle savannahs, a 





dairy expansion project designed to make the country self- 
sufficient in milk production, and an attempt to reintroduce 
cotton production, conducted by Guyana's National Service. 


The World Bank finances a large portion of Guyana's development 
projects involving infrastructure creation and improvement. 
This includes activities for rebuilding and extending the 
country's sea defences (dikes. breakwaters, etc.), road 
construction, irrigation and drainage, expansion of electric 
power, and secondary school construction. 


Guyana also receives bilateral economic assistance from 
several nations. The United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
and the People's Republic of China are the principal contri- 
butors. The United Nations Development Program (UNDP) main- 
tains an office in Georgetown and is currently engaged in 
studies to improve water and sewage facilities, veterinary 
medicine, and forestry practices. The European Economic 
Community recently opened an office in Guyana to administer 
an economic assistance program as agreed to in the Lome 
Convention. Guyana will become a member of the Inter- 
American Development Bank this year. Total development 
loans and grant commitments to Guyana in 1976 from all 
external sources should be over $150 million. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Trade Trends 


The U.S. share of Guyana's import market reached over 29% 
in 1975, keeping the U.S. for the second consecutive year 
Guyana's largest single supplier. Principal U.S. exports 
to Guyana include wheat, agricultural machinery, off-road 
yehicles, and chemicals. The main U.S. imports from Guyana 
are sugar, bauxite and shrimp. 


The Government of Guyana continues its policy of trying to 
divert trade from the country's traditional partners (U.S., 
U.K., Canada, Japan and Western Europe) toward socialist 

and "non-aligned" countries. Guyana has increased substan- 
tially its trade with the German Democratic Republic, Soviet 
Union, and the People's Republic of China. It is developing 
its trade and other economic relationships with Cuba. Imports 
from non-traditional partners such as the above will compete 
heavily with U.S. goods as the government continues to pursue 
its trade diversion policy through state trading for domestic 
consumption and public sector equipment purchases. The central 
government now controls virtually all import trade as well as 
exports. This control is exercised for political as well as 
economic reasons. For example, imports from the Republic of 





China (Taiwan) were recently prohibited while imports 
from Portugal, banned earlier, were permitted last year. 
Many consumer items considered "non-essential" are either 
banned or subject to duties and quota restrictions which 
serve to keep them off the market. 


Trade within Caricom (Caribbean Common Market) turned in 
favor of Guyana vis-a-vis Barbados and Jamaica due to the 
former's excellent rice crop in 1975. Trade with Trinidad 
remained in deficit since Guyana purchased almost all of 
its petroleum requirements from Trinidad. For detailed 
information about Caricom, see the U.S. Department of 
Commerce publication, OBR 75-24 entitled "The Caribbean 
Community and Common Market: Their Implications for United 
States Business". Information is also available directly 
from the Caricom Secretariat, Third Floor, Bank of Guyana 
Building, 1 Avenue of the Republic and Church Streets, 
Georgetown, Guyana. 


Foreign Investment 


Although Guyana's socialist economy still tolerates some 

degree of private enterprise, all new large and medium 

scale foreign investment must be in partnership with the 
government. For the most part the government requires its 
majority participation, control of exports, and eventual, 

if not immediate, management control. Under these circum- 
stances it is more realistic for foreign private firms to 
concentrate on sales of equipment, plant, and technology 
rather than direct investment. Companies might also explore 
the possibility of providing technical services under long- 
term contract. There is also a wide-spread need in the 

country for organized training in technical fields, manage- 
ment, business administration, and agriculture. Companies 
which specialize in training methodology will find considerable 
interest in their services among the various new government 
agencies and corporations. Highly technical, capital intensive 
projects however are not likely to develop given the generally 
small-scale nature of most Guyanese enterprise. 


Principal Contacts 


The reorganization of Guyana's economy along socialist lines 
has resulted in the appearance of several government corpora- 
tions and agencies which together initially distribute or are 
end-users of the majority of Guyana's imports. The oldest of 
these is the External Trade Bureau, Ruimveldt, Georgetown 





(Telephone 71278), which was set up originally to engage in 
trade with communist countries, and others dealing in state 
trading. The Guyana National Trading Corporation, 45-47 
Water Street, Georgetown (Telephone 72051), is responsible 
for direct imports of consumer goods, certain food staples, 
hardware, spare parts, and some agricultural machinery. The 
most recently created Guyana National Engineering Corporation, 
3-9 Lombard Street, Georgetown (Telephone 63291), imports 
heavy machinery, shipbuilding supplies, earth-moving equip- 
ment, and engineering supplies. The Guyana Bauxite Company 
(GUYBAU), 71 Main and Murray Streets, Georgetown (Telephone 
60501) and the Guyana Sugar Corporation, 22 Church Street, 
Georgetown (Telephone 66171), are the two largest government 
corporations which are likely customers for U.S. products. 


Trade Opportunities 


Guyana continues to require substantial amounts of equipment 
for road construction, seawall repair, dredging, power 
transmission, and general building construction. The Guyana 
Bauxite Company's newly-built research facility will require, 
in addition to laboratory equipment, expertise for research 
projects. Opportunities also exist for supplies of communi- 
cations equipment, possibly for the establishment of a public 
television network. Exporters offering products used in 
small-scale, labor intensive manufacturing are likely to 
find ready markets in Guyana. The country has a great need 
for agricultural technology, soils management techniques, 
and modern farm management methods. Most agriculture in 
Guyana is capital-intensive (with the exception of cane 
harvesting), unlike most developing countires, and there will 
= a continuing market here for new equipment of advanced 
esign. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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This report is one of a series of Bureau of International Com- 
merce publications focusing on foreign market opportunities 
for U.S. suppliers. The series is made available by the Bu- 
reau’s Office of International Marketing (OIM) in cooperation 
with the U.S. Foreign Service-Department of State. Most 
reports are based on research conducted by overseas con- 
tractors under U.S. Foreign Service supervision or by eco- 
nomic and commercial officers of the Foreign. Service or 
Department of Commerce. 


Some of the data in this series is reproduced in its original 
unevaluated form and the distribution of this document does 
not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 


As part of its marketing information program, OIM makes 
available to the U.S. business community, on a continuing 
basis, eight types of publications and reports. 


1. Global Market Surveys: In-depth reports covering 20-30 
of the best foreign markets for a single U.S. industry or a 
group of related industries. 


Country Market Sectorial Surveys: In-depth reports cover- 
ing the most promising U.S. export opportunities in a sin- 
gle foreign country. About 15 leading industrial sectors are 
usually included. 


Producer Goods Research: In-depth reports covering the 
best foreign sales opportunities for a single U.S. producer 
goods industry, or group of industries. 


Consumer Goods Research: In-depth reports covering the 
best foreign sales opportunities for a single U.S. consumer 
goods industry, or group of industries. 


International Marketing Newsmemo: Information bulletins 
received directly from the U.S. Foreign Service; reports 
prepared by U.S. businessmen or Department of Com- 
merce officers; and usually distributed unedited. They 
cover a wide variety of industries, products, and countries. 


Overseas Business Reports: Reports that include current 
and detailed marketing information on all of our leading 
trading partners. Most are revised annually. 


. Foreign Economic Trend Reports: Annual or semiannual 
reports prepared by the U.S. Foreign Service that cover, 
individually, almost every country in the world. 


. International Marketing Events: Brief market summaries in 
support of trade promotion events organized by the Office 
of International Marketing. Also, detailed calendars of 
upcoming events. 


To supplement and up-date the marketing information avail- 
able in this series, and for specific ordering information, we 
suggest that you telephone the nearest Department of Com- 
merce District Office or the Country Marketing Manager re- 
sponsible for the area or areas in which you are interested. A 
directory of these key people and offices is printed on the 
back cover. 
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For only $3 you can subscribe to this 
reliable statistical review read by business 
and industry leaders. Each quarter you'll 
get... 


A narrative review of basic raw material, 
pulp, paper, and paperboard trends and 
influencing factors in production, consump- 
tion, shipments, exports, imports, prices, 
sales and profits, employment, hours, 

and overseas activities. The statistical 
series are designed to permit evaluation 
of current and historical patterns, changes, 
and trends. 


Plus—roundups of regional production 
activity and industry developments in 
foreign producing and marketing countries. 
Special in-depth articles cover the pulp 
and paper industries of important compet- 
ing countries, export markets, and 
long-term trends. 


Also—a series of articles covering the 
forest products industries of the United 
States and various foreign countries. 


And—in the special statistical series 
you'll find definitive figures from U.S. 
Government agencies and leading national 
trade associations. You'll get pages of 
the latest statistics on production, inven- 
tory, raw materials, consumption, whole- 
salers sales and price indexes, and 
foreign trade. 
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